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GIUNTA PISANO was a contemporary of Guido da Sienna, whom we mentioned in our 
preceding article. One of his pictures is now in the Church of the Angels at Assisi. 
subject is a crucifix, and though incorrect in drawing, it is said to be not deficient in lif 
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this and the foregoing specimen of art, that there was as yet no knowledge of the rules of 
perspective, that science which determines the relative distance of objects, and gives every 
thing its pruper size and place. The works of these early painters were, in that respect, like 
the pictures of the Chinese, where the distant figures are often as large and as distinct as those 
that are nearest. 





























Of the school of Guido da Sienna was Duccio di Boninsegna, who has been erroneously 
called a pupil of Giotto, though it is known that he was employed to paint an altar-piece for 
the church of S. Maria Novella at Florence in 1275, a year before the birth of Giotto. A do- 
cument preserved in the ‘* Memorie Istoriche degli Uomini illustri del Convento di S. Maria 
Novella,” by F. Vincenzio Fineschi, places on record the very price which was paid for the 
picture. It mentions that an agreement was entered into, ‘‘ Eidem Duccio dare et solvere 
pro preetio libras centum : quinquaginta flor. p. cunt pacto pingendi figuram B. M. V. et ejus 
omnipotentis filii et aliarum figurarum, &c. et deaurare, &c. &c.”"—that is, ‘to pay the 
said Duceio a hundred and fifty Florentine lire, in consideration of his painting the figure of 
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the Blessed Virgi » with her Almighty Son, and other » gilding it, &.”-—The 
practice of Poche ox to remark, was almost universal among the painters of this 
period. The back- of the picture was often a mere field of gold. 

On the subject of the representations of the Virgin and Child, and of the figures of Saitits, 
some interesting observations are contained in the anonymous work to which we have before 
had occasion to refer. in the monuments anterior to the Council of Ephesus, which was held 
in the year 431, against the doctrine of Nestorius, Bishop of Coe the Virgin had 
always been painted without the Infant Christ; but the divinity of the Virgin been 

i that council, and Nestorius having been deposed and anathematised for his 
denial of it, the artists immediately began to shew their zeal, by painting the Virgin along 
with the Child. This custom became established, and was the more scrupulously adhered to, 
from the circumstance of the Greek artists not being allowed to give license to their imagination, 
or to depart in any way from the plan of composition adopted for the sacred pictures. It is 
to the careful observation of this sulc, that we owe a sort of transmitted likeness of the 
features of the Apostles. In fact, the coincidence of those features. is evident in the pictures 
of the Greek artists, and those who followed them, whatever may, be the difference of age or 
country. Jt may be observed in the ancient Mosaics of the churches of Rome, Ravenna, 
Naples, Venice, and Sicily, in the illuminations of manuscripts, ard in the diptychs and 
triptychs* of wood, ivory, and metal. The Greek artists had another custom, which was 
also preserved for some time by the ancieat Venetian school of the 12th century. They me 
at the top of their picteres the name of the Saints they represented, imscribing the letters 
sometimes in a perpendicular, and sometimes in a horizontal direction. ‘This was a remnant 
of the system of the Iconoclasts, by which the Greeks were forbidden te worship images 
without names.—Thus Saint Paulinus: 


“ Martyribus medium pictis, pia nomina signant.” 





LITERATURE. 


We intend to give notices of books, old as well as new, more especially if contain 
remarkable plates, or have in any way a relation to the arts of Design or Music. We have 
taken measures to obtain such assistance in the execution of this part of our plan, as will 
enable us to lay a number of interesting articles before our readers. We cannot, however, 
observe any order, either as to the date or the subject,of the works which we may pass 
under review. In general, the communications must have precedence according to the periods 
at which they are received. , 


“ J] MARMI DEL Dont, Academico Peregrino,” &c. &e. “ Diviso in Quartro Libri, In Venezia, M.DC.XIX." 


“ The Marbies of Doni, Member of the Academy of Pilgrims; that is to say, Conversations supposed to be held 
ween divers sorts of People at Piaces of Honest tion in Florence, replete with Discourses on many 


Sciences, and on Education; with Fine Sayings, various Histories, Ancien’ aud Modern Proverbs, Rare 
Events, Moral Axioms, Anecdotes and Tales. Divided into Four Books: a Work, useful to Persons of ail 
Conditions, for the Reformation of their Conduct, and proper for Men of.every Profession. Dedicaved to 
the Moet Excellent Signor Giovanni Vendramiuot. ‘ 
“ At Venice: Printed by Johu Baptist Bertoni, 1619.” 


This is the elaborate and rather vaunting title of a curious book, written by Antonio 
Francesco Déni, and first published by him in the year 1552. As this production is distin- 
guished by intriusic peculiarities.of an interesting and valuable nature, and may be, perhaps, 
but lite known to the generel reader, we /p hereafter to publish a few translated 
extracts from the most amusing chapters it comprises; but the present paper will be devoted 
to a brief description of the book, and a notice of the life and connexions of its author. 

In the British Museum they have an exemplar of the original edition of 1552; but the 
copy before us (a Museum sale-duplicate of the year 1787) is of the later impression of 1619. 
It contains 200 double pages, and 50 different designs printed from wooden blocks. In some 
of these, the cutting is coarse; and the imp’ are, in many instances, blurred and 


, 
® From Tein triples imago; pictures which are usually com of three rate compartmen 
pe Ay. side divaione flit upo the mile one, b= shutter, They a eee called vtchernacle, ~ 
w composed ly t iptychs, no our next Number, we Oo go Oo a more remote 
iod than = at which os first commenced our observations, in satin 00 give our readers some account of 
curiosities of art, 
+ This is a general dedication by the publisher. ‘There is, besides, a particular dedication to each of the 
four books, two of a a , 
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defective: But whatever they may want in point of mechanical finish and execution, is 
abundantly compensated by the vigour of composition, the boldness of outline, the character, 
expression, and‘anatomical knowledge which they exhibit—qualities, indeed, which they 
possess in so eniinent a degree, that one is naturally led to attribute the original designs tc 
some ‘of: those mighty.and cotemporary pencils which were, in Doni’s time, conferring a 
deathless and a sple reputation upon their art, their age, and their country. We know 
that some of the old masters frequently did condescend ta trace little sketches, for the purposes 
of those whe desired to have them engraved for insertion in printed books; and that those 
slight touches of ‘the hands of power,’’ are easily discernible to the practised and instructed 
eye, by the grand conception which they testify, and the prodigious effect which is in them 
produced by a few careless bold lines and scratches, hastily thrown in, in fact, rude and 
unfinished’ in appearance, but in their general result and aspect, powerful, grand, and 
masterly. This is precisely the effect of some of the wood-prints in ‘‘ J Marmi del Dom ;”’ 
and when we recollect that Doni was on terms of intimate acquaintance with many of the 
friends and patrons of the arts at Venice and Florence, it should seem easy to aceount for 
the glimpses that we here obtain of the styles of more than one of his distinguished com. 
patriots: The four divisians.af this work are subdivided into eight and forty discourses, or 
subjects; and the title-page-of each part bears a device of an ‘‘ Academico Peregrino’’ on his 
march, with staff and scrip, in search of that knowledge and information which are requisite 
to enable him to discourse so learnedly and variously with the different persons who repair te 
*‘the marbles,” the porticos, and piazzas of Florence. 


The most curjous of the articles are, perhaps, the extract from the Diary of the Orsi 

ing the coronation of Petrarch with the laurel in the Capitol), one of the lays of the 
Cele Troubadour Arnaut Daniel, in the original Provengal; and the Schoolmaster and 
his Pnpil; the Pirates: who would have captured the Sun, and one or two others. 

Doni was horn at Florence about the year 1503. He was of a noble and ancieut family. 
Io his youth he took the habit of the Servites Brethren, an order in which he remained but 
few years. He then secularized, and subsequently continued in the condition of a simple 
priest, to which he added the profession of an author, but withqut mueh im: his condition, 
He was, indeed, often obliged to subsist by saying masses, when he could derive no profit 
from his pen. ee a ae to dedicate his works to rich 
men, to whom he might look for handsome gratis, “When it happened that he was 
deceived in these expectations, he did not blush to reprint the self-same productions, and 
address them to the protection of some more generous Maecenas, At Venice he became 
acquainted with Domenichi, one of the most learned men of the 16th century ; but having 
had a serious quarrel with that eminent person, Doni returned, in 1545, to Florence, where 
he sojourned for two years, and froin thence he again came to Venice, in which city he 
settled for a long time, and printed the greater part of his numerous works. He was a founder 
of the Academy called ‘‘Peregrina,” one of thase literary societies with fantastic names, of 
which Italy has afforded so many examples. This academy reckoned among its members Ercole 
Bentivoglio, Jacopo Nardi, Francesco Sansovino, Luigi Dolce, Eneas Vico, Bernardino Da- 
niclia, and other celebrated men of letters, In 1564 Doni retired to the romantic village 
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of Arques, in the Eugancan mountains, near Padua; a place which has become illustrious as 
having been the chosen residence of Petrarch—the solitude consecrated to the last sighs of 
his hopeless but immortal passion for the beautiful Laura. It was at Arqnes, or at Monselice, 
another small village at some distance, that Doni resided during the remainder of his life, 
which terminated in the month of September 1574. Of his works, but few have survived 
to our times, notwithstanding the noise they made in kis; such of them, however, as are best. 
known to us, possess a certain free and satirical character. He was a great plagiarist. His 
* Epistole di Seneca, tradotte in lingua Toscana” (Ven. 1549), Apostolo Zeno, in his notes 
upon the Italian Library of Fontana, has shewn to be almost a verbatim transcript of a 
similar translation, published by Sebastiano Manilio, at Venice, in 1494. It is a singular 
fact, that Doni, who was very anxious to be considered as having enrolled himself in the 
ranks of those who at that time combated for the Catholic church against the heretics, has 
et made so free, in some places, with matters of religion, that niore than one of his works, 
Fike the ‘* Tre Lettre del Doni” (Ven. 1552) are included in the ‘* Index Expurgatorius.” 

The title, “‘ J Marmi,” is taken from a place paved with marble slabs, in front of the 
Cathedral at Florence, where the Florentines walk of an evening, and where the conversations 
related in the book are supposed to be held. This choice of a title exposed the author to the 
following sarcastic epigram : 

“ Marmoris inscribis, Doni, bene nomine librum, 
Par est frigus, enim, warmoris atque libri.” 


Which may be thus rendered - 


“The marbles, Doni, well your book you name; 
Its coldness und the marbles’ are the samec."' 

It should be remembered, however, that the licentious age which surnamed Aretine 

‘« the Divine,” and tolorated the public recitation of the Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, at the 
banquets of the most enlightened princes, and the most illustrious women of Italy, was ill 
disposed, and little qualified, to pass an impartial or a competent opinion upon productions, 
which, in all the respects of decency of lan; , and honesty or propriety of p » are 
honourably distinguished from the effusions of Doni’s friends, Bembo, Aretine, m de 
i and others, whose brilliancy and humour will scarcely ever excuse to 
posterity the vicious licentiousness and scandalous details of much of their - We shall 
perhaps be able to introduce to the readers’ notice some passages from ‘ I i del Doni,’’ 
which wil! confirm the praise bestowed on our author, for that philosophic humour, and 
original tone of sarcastic pleasantry, which in his own day procured him so considerable and 


extensive a reputation. At all events, some of the prints well deserve the space we shall spare 
for them in our pages. 


———S——— 








FARTHER OBSERVATIONS ON SPONTINI’S OLYMPIA. 


Is ous last eaiist ons Cle cuanny we aneiatie eats tp ing from the principal 


scene, a passage which seemed calculated to afford an idea of effects, in the 
production of which Spontini is so eminently happy. His talent shines conspicuously in the 
composition of concerted pieces and choruses, w na present the elements of con- 
trast ; but, at the same time, we think it will be readily Ww) » that he is less suc- 
cessful in the ——— of single and undivided sentiment—the dist ing characteristic 
of the aria. is peculiarity in Spontini’s powers, as a composer, is perhaps more obvious 
in Olympia than in any of his former works. 
finale succeeding the grand scena in the Temple of Diana, which we described in our 

Jast, exhibits a most ingenious and original application of the resources of art, in the fre- 
quent unexpected tions from common to triple time, &c. The recitative which precedes 
Statira’s air in the second act, and the dying scene of Antigonus in the third, are remarkable 
examples of powerful . In the last-mentioned scene, the bass of the accompani- 
ment, in itself, pee the raging despair of the expiring monarch. The third 
act of the opera contains a grand march for a triumphal procession, which is performed by 
the orchestra, a chorus and a band of military instruments sui palo, first executing passages 
alternately, and next in combination. f 

In those parts of the opera ia which Spontini has made the most lavish use of accompani- 
ments, they are so contrived as never to overpower the vocal parts of the music; thongh it 
has been boldly affirmed, that the voices of the singers are drowned amidst the din of the 
orchestra. In the recitatives and other declamatory passages, instrumental accompaniments 
are indeed very copiously introduced ; but they have merely the effect of interpunctuation, 
and form, as it were, commentaries on the text—the verses of the poet being only re-echoed 
in the strains of the composer, and the singer is afforded ample scope for expressiom 
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But in spite of all the beauties which the music of Olympia unquestionably possesses, it 
presents many defects. These, however, are in a great measure attributable to the indif- 
ferent materials which the composer has had to work upon. It is indeed rising, that the 
author should have produced so little out of so fertile subject; and it is still more extraor- 
dinary, that a composer possessed of Spontini’s dramatic judgment and taste, should have 
wasted his talents on so abortive a libretto. Not only are the catastrophe and many of the 
prircipal situations brought about in a forced and unnatural way, but the pcetry is ugh- 
out disfigured by unmeaning bombast 

The piece should terminate about the middle of the third act, where Antigonus, subdued 
by Cassander, confesses himself the murderer of Alexander. The innocence of the conqueror 
is established, and he receives the hand of Olympia. This is properly the end of the opera; 
bat the scene changes for the representation of a grand triumphal procession, and the curtain 
does not fall until after Statira and Cassander have delivered several long harangues to the 
people and the soldiery. 

It is almost needless to.observe, that the effect which the fine march and chorus in the 
third act were calculated te produce, is unfortunately materially diminished, by their being. 
introduced after all the dramatic interest is exhansted. This unwise arrangement renders that 
part of the composition like a detached piece, unconnected with the rest of the opera. 

‘The music of the dances which are introduced, are, on the whole, the most pleasing of 
the telodies. The overture is a splendid composition, distinguished throughout by pan sn 
and solemnity, and forming av appropriate introduction to an heroic opera. The openiu 


movement, arranged for the piano-forte, which we subjoin, is characteristic of the general 
style of the music of the opera. 


“ 4 s 
Allegre marca alc len # FES 54 
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EXHIBITIONS OF PAINTINGS, &c. 


Or works of what :aay be called a descriptive or narrative class, and which hold a 
middle station between historical compositions and the low-lived scenes of the Dutch school ; 
in short, of the genteel comedy of painting, if such an expression may be used, in reference 
rather to a class of action end feeling than of rank—the present Exhibition at Somerset- house 
furnishes several striking examples. Indeed the taste of our artists, or, perhaps, more pro- 
periy Sager | the taste of the public, seems very much to incline that way. The 
we think, is clear enough : these subjects are casily understood. They explain themselves 
at once, and save the tor the trouble of finding out their meaning. To comprehend 
and enjoy the merits of historical pictures, even in an ordinary degrec, requires either the 
technical knowledge of an artist, or an acquaintance with the different events which the works 
are intended to commemorate. The first of these qualifications is possessed by none whe 
have not made it a particular object of their study; and to be able to bring the last on a 
sudden into play, demands no inconsiderable share of intimacy with general history. It is 
nothing, to know that such a picture Socrates defending Alcibiades ; but to be able 
to call up at a moment's warning all the circumstances relatinz .o the event and the actors ; to 
remember the many procfs of disinterested friendship and self-denial exhibited by the noble- 


minded philosopher, and to reflect on the varied character, and as varied fate of his 


generous, 
though voluptuous, pupil—these are the powers which alone can lead to the enjoyment of 
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any thing like a real interest in the representation. But this is not the case in the class o 

subjects to which we have alluded. ‘Take, for instance, Mr. Newton’s ‘‘ Dull Lecture,” 
or Mr. Briggs’s scene from the ‘“‘ Taming of a Shrew.” In the former of these, however 
much we may be disposed to censure artist for its defective execution, who is there 
who is not satisfied with the way in which the subject is treated, or who does not fully com- 
prehend at a glance the story it would tell? In the latter, who is there so utterly ignorant of 
the language of Nature, so untouched by the magic sympathy which unites the souls of 
mien, as not to ¢nter immediately into the spirit of the scene ? e Catalogue tells us, that 
this is Bianca, and that is Lucentio; but we do not require the aid of the Catalogue, in order 
to perceive the arch enjouement of the female, and the fondness of her disguised lover, toge- 
ther with a thousand other little graces of expression and of action, which, independently of the 
mechanical merits of this little composition, concur in producing one of the most complete 
and interesting specimens of the class to which it belongs. Of this, perhaps, more another 
time. Landscape, too, is a species of composition, which, however much it may appeal to the 
fancy of the spectator, has little or no occasion to ‘draw upon” his stock of knowledge—and 
this is also a favourite class with the public. In works of this sort, ull our exhibitions 
abound. The Water-Colour Exhibition may almost he said to be entirely conrposed of them. 
In Somerset-house, the most conspicuous, frora its size and situation, is Turnet’s “ Harbour 
of Dieppe.” It is conspicuous too, as many of Mr. Turner’s pictures are, for the boldness 
of its pretensions. This is not the first instance in which that artist has attempted to represent 
the brilliance of ‘‘ the ful} orb of day;” nor is it the first instance in which he has failed in 
his attempt. I¢ is in vain that he recourse to the brightest and purest colours; he not 
only falls far short of the effect he would produce, but, what is still worse, he an 
effect which has no prototype in nature. His pictures are splendid gew-gaws, which we 
admire as we wonld the refracted brilliance of the mother-of-pearl, or the fantastic varieties 
of the kaleidescope ; but as works of art, as long as the imitation of Nature is to be held as 
the legitimate object of art, we never can look tpon them in othet light, but as the 
failures of a mistaken fancy. Happily, Mr. Turner’s system seems likely to die with himself; 


its attractions do not appear to be sufficiently powerful to procure him any followers. It is 
indeed pleasing to obserye how much, in this department of painting, our artists seem to be 
guided by the true principles of imitation. Some of them, like Collins, even combine the 
beautiful scenery of landscape with interesting delineations of animated nature; and no 
species of composition appeals mere strongly to the affections than this. For those who will 


take the trouble to pick them ont, there are some very pleasing landscapes in the exhibition 
of the Society of British Artists. One of the best, a2 not the most conspicuous, is a 
view from Hampstead Heath, by a Mr. Noble, an artist with whom this work makes us for 
the first time acquainted. It shows mutch of that relish for the varied yet chastened beauties 
of Nature, which is so indispensable a condition in the taste of every artist who would escape 
the trammels of mannerism. Mr. Linton’s works, generally speaking, evince much of this 
good quality. His ‘< Vale of Keswick,” in the same exhibition, does not gy, 80 
much of it as usual. Its colouring is altogether too opaque and cold. But his <“ Cliffs 
neat Folkstone,” and his ‘‘Delos,” are much more satisfactory examples of -his powers. 
Every part of the former teems with the glowing harmony and the varied surface of Nature ; 
and the latter, besitles its azrial tones, and the sober grandeur of its colouring, possesses 
merits, as a composition, of no ordinary kind. Our readers may perceive from the annexed 
sketch, how much the talent of the artist is to be commended in this respect. 
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THEATRICAL FREE LISTS. 


Tue rather silly affray which lately took place between an author and the ‘‘ Lessee” of 
Drnry-lane theatre, has at length been judicially dis of ; and the former, for the attack 
wade upon his person, has got, in damages, 0/. e have nothing to do with the differences 
>ither of dramatists or managers, except to regret, en passant, that, when they occur, they 
cannot be settled more decorously ; and we notice this affair, mere!» io say a few words upon 
the right set up by the plaintiff, Mr. Poole, to pass ‘‘ free,” so long as he may live, into 
Drury-lane theatre. 

The dispute between the contending parties, seems to have grown up pretty nearly thus: 
Mr. Poole having written, or adapted, certain ‘‘Afterpieces” for Drury-lane theatre—with 
the :uerits or demerits of which this question has nothing to do, but which certainly had 
occasional pleasantness about them—quarrels with his old customer, Mr. Elliston, and has 
the weakness to address the public upon his case. The public, who care very little about the 
writers of farces, and not ‘nucit about the managers of play-houses, probably never read ten 
lines of Mr. Poole’s appeal ; but the party »bused in it, of course read it through and through. 
The very devil and this audacious dramatist ti.cn instantly becoming as one in the eyes of the 
lessee of Drury-lane theatre, he (the lessee) strikes him (the rebel poet) off the ‘free list” 
of the house ; upon which Mr. Poole declares, in broad English, that he has a right to go 
iato Drury-lane Theatre ‘‘ free,” whether Mr. Elliston wills it or not ; and, moreover, that lie 
will do so—retorting ‘‘the solws,” as it were, in Mr. Elliston’s bowels—in despite of the 
manager's prohibition. 

Now this ‘‘right,” charged as being in every person who produces ‘* successful pieces” 
(i.e. translates a farce which is played six nights)—in a patent theatre, to a gratuitous 
admission into that theatre every night for the rest of his life, does seem to us certainly to be 
the very oddest ‘‘right,”” divine or human, that ever was asserted. As regards the practical 
reasonableness of such a claim, every body knows that the ‘‘ annual adimissious” to a patent 
theatre sell for about eight guineas each; consequently an admission for life must be a 
property of some value: and then, farther considering that as many as twenty “successici 

ieces” are very often produced in a single season, we shall see that, supposing the trade to 
open, such a quantity of ‘‘right,” might, in » few years, accrue, as would form a very 
serious burthen upon the theatre. And this is by no means so extreme a case as it may at first 
seem to be. Theatrical property is constantly changing hands. Mr. Poole’s ‘‘ right” (as he 
himself says) arises against the theatre of Drury-lane—not against the manager—for pieces 
produced before Mr. Elliston was lessee of the house. Now it is perfectly well known, that 
there is no word of stipulation as to the acknowledgment of any such ‘‘ right,” in the lease of 
the theatre to Mr. Elliston ; and, moreover, every man must feel, that such a cuarantec, if 
it had been provided for, would have amounted to a formal incumbrance upon the property. 

In fact, if any ‘‘ right,” specified, or understood, belonged to Mr. Poole in this affair, he 
should have tried it with the parties against whom it really arose—against Mr. Elliston’s 
lessors (according to his own shewing)—not against Mr. Elliston, But the truth is, that 
the fair question rests upon one point—to wit, the usage; and, upon that point, no one 
can know better than Mr. Poole himself, that he is entirely in the wrong. 

The custom, as regards this privilege of authors, is, and has been, this—Every man 
who writes for the theatre, is in the habit of receiving a free admission—that is, he writes 
his uname down, and walks on—into the house for which he works. In many instances, this 
— goes farther : an author who has written for one house only, receives the compli- 
ment o' admission from all ; and very often it is given to literary men, in the same way, 
who have not done any thing for the drama. And the object of the practice is this—it suits 

pu of managers, that those who write for them, or are likely to write for them, 
should be in the way of seeing those exhibitions which may elicit new ions of their 
own. But is it not too absurd to talk of any “ right” pers to a pri —_ of which the 
en whenever it suits the convenience of the manager, formally announce the 
recall 

For the very glory of the theatre—its very ultra triumph—is in the positive exclusion of 

esc “* rightful” enterers. Whenever any extraordinary attraction fills the house—such as a 
Coronation—or Mr. Grimaldi—or a new Tragedy—we have it in red letters—in the very extra 
uff character—in letters a foot long—‘‘ Tus Free List is Suspenpep!! !’” Why then where 
ve Mr. Poole’s “ rights,” and those of his co-plaintiff’s, been sleeping ?—or, rather, why 
have they been supine >—they could not seep ther have been such Ze Dewms sung always, 
for the last twenty years past, over their violation! The ‘‘ Free List suspended!” Why is 


there not —— and wine-bibbing, in the side scencs, whenever it happens? Are not the 
u 


box-keepers doubly on the alert? Dues not . treasurer tell the tradesmen who call for their 
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money, td-‘‘call again?” Does not the custodier of the great-coats engage an assistant ? and are 
there not clean shirts expected to be seen in the upper boxes? Why, we will put the point to 
Mr. Poole himself; for there is no man who can answer it better. Can he plead ignorance, that 
it is the ** suspension of the Free List,” which gladdens the whole ‘ establishment”—from 
the lessee down to the lamplighter? Does he not know, that it is better far than—‘‘ This 
house is crowded nightly!” Better than—<‘‘ In consequence of the unprecedented: overflow 
to—*< STRANGE BUT TRUE, OR THE STRADDLING MouNSEER,” no places can be kept after 
Hatr past SEVEN o’clock!!” Better even than—‘‘ Not a single order can be admitted!!! 
—which Thomas Dibdin wittily enough translated, ‘‘ Double ones may ! f 

It seems waste of time even to observe, that this exercise of the power of suspension 
alone, forms a complete answer to Mr. Poole’s claim for a ‘‘ right,” which no proprietor of a 
theatre ever could have contemplated the granting. Without meaning any offence to Mr. 
Poole, he judged very ill, in supposing that he had such aright ; and still worse in attempt- 
ing, as he did, to press it, unless he was absolutely sure. Mr. Elliston’s behaviour was that 
of @ man eithrr not very sane or not very sober; but Mr. Poole’s claim savours a little of that 
roundane frailty, which induces people, according to the proverb, who have an ‘ inch,” to 
© take an ell; or, as an old French author pleasantly illustrates the same disposition, in a 
philippic against the undue ambition of the softer sex : 


“ Si ta laisse ta femme pour rien, 
Mettre son pied dessus le tien, 
Le lendeimain la fausse béte, 

Le voudroit mettre sur ta tete.” 





LEONARDO DA VINCI’ LEDA. 


Tuts interesting work of art is now on sale by priyate contract, at Mr. Christie’s room. 
The subject is Leda with her twins, Castor and Helena, Pollux and Clytemnestra. The 
figure of Leda is in full-length, about the size of life, and is almost entirely naked. In the 
back-ground some horsemen are seen, and one of these is said to be intended fur Francis the 
First, in whose arms the accomplished Leonardo expired. Vasari does not mention this 
picture, nor indeed any of the works which Leonardo executed in France (of which this is 
said to have been one), except a Cartoon of St. Anne, and even that he describes as having 
been rather contemplated than completed. He says that the King of France, who was greatly 
attached to Leonardo, and possessed several of his works, was desirous that he should paint 
the Cartoon of St. Anne, but that Leonardo, according to custom, was a Jong time talking 
the subject over—‘‘lo tenne gran tempo in parole.’’ Leonardo da Vinci seems to have 
bestowed as much time in reflecting on the treatment of his subjects, as vains in their 
execution. Every one knows the story of his famous Last Supper, and the Prior of the 
Convent of the Dominicans at Milan, who was so tired of seeing the painter sit for a whole 
morning at a time in deep study, that he prevailed upon the Duke of Milan to hint to him the 
necessity of getting on with the picture. Leonardo, huwever, easily satisfied the Duke that 
men who are employed on works of genius, are never more busy than when they seem to be 
doing nothing, and rewarded the meddling Prior by introducing his portrait as the head of 
Judas Iscariot. Considered as a work of art, the Leda of Leonardo da Vinci is rather curious 
than fine. For the period at which it was executed, it must certainly be viewed, in common 
with all the productions of that master, as a very extraordinary effort, and is, to say the 
least of it, an interesting specimen of the state of art at the beginning of the 16th century. 
But it must require a very great share of devotion in the cause of antiquity, to place those 
dry and laboured productions in comparison with the moving and energetic compositions 
which have since appeared. Nor must it be forgotten, that Michael Angelo was in existence 
while Leonardo was occupied on this very picture, or that the latter prudently shrank from a 
competition with that great master, which he had good sense enough to see could not but 
terminate to his disadvantage. Yet it must be confessed that modern art owes much to 
Leonardo da Vinci, and that his laboured attention to Nature was not without its effect, in 
leading succeeding artists to study more minutely than before, that inexhaustible source of all 
that is valuable in art.—It is said thet the sum of 7000/. is asked for the picture of Leda, 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Rossini’s comic opera, Ji Barbiere di Siviglia, the work in which the talents of this 
eminent composer were first developed to a British audience, was, in the course of-last week, 
very effectively revived at this theatre. The great novelty on this occasion, was the first 
appearance of Mademoiselle Garcia, who sustained the character of Rosina in 2 most 
interesting style. This young lady is, we think, a truly valuable acquisition to the company. 
She possesses many of the requisites necessary to the formation of a first-rate singer. Her 
voice is a delicate soprano, remarkable, especially in its lower tones, for its dulcet richness. 
Her style of execution is, like that of her father, florid and elaborate. Her ornaments are, 
however, introduced with so much taste, and are so skilfully managed, that they never 
offend—they never appear redundant. She sang, with beautiful effect, the exquisite ecend, 
commencing with : 

“Una voce poco fa.” 


In the latter part of it, her science excited universal admiration. Her introduction of what 
s technicelly termed catena di trilli—a succession of short and rapidly-executed shakes—was 
not only pieasing in itself, but was perfectly in accordance with the sentiments, those of a 
lively spirited girl, which she expressed. an actress also, Mademoiselle Gancia deserves 
no sligtit commendation. Nature has given her an elegantly-formed person, and a countenance 
which bears the stamp of intellect. Her action is free ana graceful—and there was a playfal 
archness in her look and manner, when tricking her ancient guardian, which was quite 
in unison with the character of Rosina. We should like to see her as Susanna, in Mozart's 
opera Le Nozze di Figaro—a for which her powers, as an accomplished singer, and an 
animated actress, are peculi adapted. Her performance of Rosina has given the most 
unmixed satisfaction, and has greatly extended a fame which previously had not travelled 
beyond the bounds of the Concert-room. Signor Garcia’s Count Alimaviva, though a little 
overcharged, is, nevertheless, a pleasant performance. Its _ fault is, a constant straining 
after lightness and vivacity, which fatigues an audience. qualities should appear to be 
the pure result of constitution, not the offspring of art and labour. Signor Garcia sang with 
great felicity. The serenade, 

“ Eceo ridente il cielo: 
Spunta la bella Aurora,” 


was executed in the most languishingly-tender — Figaro was exceedingly well represented 
by Signor Remorini. He displayed a great deal of smartness and humour in depicting the 
rogueries of the sharp-witted perruquier. His song, 


“ Largo al factotum 
Della citta,” 


was given with uncommon animation, De Beenis, as Dr. Bariolo, and Porto, as Basilio, 


supported those characters very ably. The fine bass air, in which the latter describes the 
progress of calumny, 


“ La calumnia é nn venticello 
Un’ auretta assai gentile, 
Che insensibile, sottile,” 


was executed by Porto with much force and energy. 
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THE SKETCH-BOOK. 


Unpek this head, we propose to insert extracts from th i 
‘ D pad, se s y e portfolios and pictures o 
various artists of eminence, both living and dead. We begin with one of Watteau's a 





Few of our readers can be unacquainted with the beantiful little pictures of Watteau. ti 
fites champétres are universally adwired for the gracefulness of their composition, the 
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lightness of their pencilling, and, above all, for that air of ease, and clegant indolence, quel 
bello far-nicnte, which he has thrown into his figures. His separate studies shew an incessant 
attention to the varieties of Nature, and most of them are characterized by an air of the 
greatest truth and simplicity. Like Sir Joshua Reynolds, he was particularly happy in the 
management of the dresses of the period at which he lived, and which, however stiff and 
awkward they may appear in the compositions of others, in his works assume an appearance 
of gracefulness and ease. 





SOPRANO SINGERS. 


Our musical readers are aware, that of the four divisions of the human voice, the 
highest, which the Italians call the soprano, generally finds its place within the compass of 
the female organ. There are, however, male soprano singers—namely, boys—and certain 
individuals, who must also be included in the same class ; because it would not be convenient 
to range them in another. One of these male sopranos, Signor Veluti, has, as we stated in 
our last, visited this country, and is soon to appear in public. The term soprano, being itself 
masculine, the specific distinction, ‘* male soprano,”’ may at first sight appear a pleonasm. It 
is, however, perfectly consistent with the present usage of the Italian language ; for through- 
out the whole of Italy, the Signora who appears in operas, in the parts which were formerly 
filled by the real soprani, is now calied the soprano. She is sometimes described as the prime 
soprano—sometimes as the soprano assoluto—which terms do not mean exactly the same thing, 
as the former may kay: another associated with her, while the latter always reigns alone. 

With regard to those singers we have called male sopranos, but few now exist. Besides 
Veluti, only four, we believe, are publicly kuown, aad three of these reside in Rome. The 
names of the latter are, Mariano, Ferri, and Dobili—all nearly fifty years of age. They may 
sometimes be heard, on Sundays and festivals, in St. Peter’s church, and occasionally in the 
other churches. There is something extraordinary in their execution, and the art they dis- 
play ; but their voices ire defective. Mariano has the greatest compass. He sings only in 
St. Peter’s, on extraorc inary occasions, and enjoys a very high reputation in Rome. The 
impression he produce: in singing the Miserere, is said to be wonderful. The mode of 
singing this psalm in the churches of Rome, is perhaps traditional; but, be this as it may, 
there is a beautiful simplicity in Mariano’s execution. He introduces no ornament, in the 
slightest degree inconsistent with the dignity of the subject. A foreign musical critic, whose 
Essay on the State of Music in Italy, has furnished us with many of the facts we here stute, 
points out the following, as the only passage to which, on hearing Mariano sing the Mi:erere, 
he thought a more serious character might haye been given : 
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The fourth male soprano is named Domenicuzzi Reali, a young man of twenty, who being, 
by an unfortunate t, seriously injured in his infancy, was placed by his parents in an 
eatabiishment for educating singers of this description. He left Rome some years ago, and is 
said A. be settled in Portugal. ‘ a , ca 

eluti possesses great power of expression. style of singing is, in point of art, of the 
highest order ; but many of his auditors, though they find much to admire, feel in the end 
that the ear remains unsatisfied. His voice, like the other sopranos of whom we have Loge 
often appears defective, and it is observed that he almost always sings too flat. air 
which seems to be his favourite, and which he has sung at the Duke of Devonshire’s, and in 
other private circles, is 4h gual Concento, from Moi ’s opera of Zebalde e Isolina, 
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AUTOGRAPH CF RAPHAEL. 


Tue following autograph signature of the great Raffaello, is extracted from a letter 
in his own hand-writing, preserved in the Museo Borgiano, at Velletri, and published by Qaa- 
tremere de Quincy, in his ‘‘ Histoire de Raphaél et de ses Ouvrages;” a work which we 
intend shortly to make the subject of a critical notice. 
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The letter is addressed to one of his uncles at Urbino, and the chief object of the writer 
seems to have been, to obtain a recommendation to the Gonfaloniere of Florence, in order to 
get appointed to decorate a chamber, doubtless, as Quatremere observes, in the Petacze 
Vecchio. 





A NATURAL EOLIAN LYRE. 


Near Tryberg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, there is a chasm in a mountain, not 
only remarkable for the romantic nature of the scene, but for the extraordinary sounds 
which occasionally issue from it. ‘This latter peculiarity was first observed at the end of the 
seventeenth century, by some soldiers stationed on the adjoining heights, who heard melo- 
dions tones resounding from the tops of some fir trees which grow beside a water-fall in a 
neighbouring wood. The current of air ascending and descending through the chasm, receives 
a covnter impulse from an abrupt angle of rock, and acting on the tops of the trees and 
shrvbs, forms a natural Eolian Harp, the tones of which are accompanied by the gurgling of 
the neighbouring water-fall. The religious spirit, which was the prevailing characteristic of 
the age, led the soldiers to regard this phenomenon as the result of supernatural agency. On 
approaching the spot whence the music issued, they found affixed to the tallest of the group 
of fir trees, 2 wooden image of the Virgin, holding the Infant Jesus in her arms, This image 
was fixed up in the year 1660, by Frederick Schwab, a citizen of Tryberg, as a memorial of 
his having been cured of leprosy by the water of the mountain spring. The soldiers, how- 
ever, conjectured that the Image had been brought thither by Angels, and that the aérial 
music which had attracted them to the spot, was the singing of a celestial choir, in praise of 
the Mother of God. They placed a tin capsule over the Image, and inscribed upon it the fol- 
lowing words : Sancta Maria, patrona militum, ora pro nobis. Near the Image was placed a 
box, for the reception of offerings, which soon became sufficiently numerous to defray the 
expence of erecting a wooden chapel on the spot, 
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MUSICAL RIDDLE. 


Tue following Canon is extracted from a foreign musical journal. Perhaps some of 
our readers wil) favour us with a solution, 





ORATORIOS IN ROME, 
4 FRAGMENT PROM A LETTER ON THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN ROME. 


Tux oratorios given here annually, in the Chiesa Nuova, from the first of Decembet 
till Easter, on Sundays and festivals, are in many respects very remarkable. Their institu= 
tion gave birth to that species of musick which has obtained the name of oratorio. They 
were established by St. Philip of Neri, the founder of the Congregazione dell’ Oratorio di Roma, 
about the middie of the sixteenth century, with the view of attracting the people to the 
eburch, and thus collecting crowded audiences for the two sermons preached on prescribed 
days, by priests of this order, at night-fall. The first sermon is preached before the commence- 
ment of the oratorio, and the second between the two acts of the musical performance. 

You are aware, that part of the church where these compositions are performed, is called 
the Oratorio—which may be translated, The Praying, or, perhaps, rather the Speaking Cham- 
ber-—and that the name of the place has been transferred to the music. The Litany is first 
chaunted with the organ accompaniment, and next comes the first sermon, which, by a 
singular custom, is preached by a young boy belonging to the school connected with the 
Congregazione dell’ Oratorio, On the day of the émmacolata concezione di Maria Virgine, 1 
heard a boy of seven years of age, dressed fantastically, like the pet-child of a Parisian petite 
maitresse, preach with a degree of unction which would not have disgraced a divine of more 
teverend appearance. The priest of the order who happens to be the boy’s tutor, sits out of 
sight on the steps of the pulpit, to prompt his pupil, in case of necessity. The boys, however, 
seldom stand in need of such assistance. they deliver their discourses with astonishing 
accuracy and fluency, and are never for a moment ata loss. When the youthfu! preacher 
acquits himself unusually well in the discharge of his sacred duty, his tutor greets him with 
a ‘* Mezza voce bravo!” No other token of applause is allowed. At the close of the first 
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sermon, the oratorio commences, and each person present (who are all men, women being 
excluded) draws from his pocket his text-book, and an end of wax-candle, v‘th which he 
takes care to come provided, and which he lights at the sacred Jamp, in order to read his 
book ; for the chapel is very badly lighted on these occasions. After the first part of the 
oratorio, the second sermon is delivered. The wax candles are then extinguished, and the 
auditors either listen to the preaching, or, what is more usual, quit the church until the 
second part of the oratorio begins, when the candle ends are again lighted. The oratorio 
commences at half an hour after sunset (a mez~'ora di notte), and frequently later. 

I observed some defects in the execution of the instrumental part of the music, which 
were increased by the circumstance of the best performers having, at the beginning of 
January, quitted the oratorios to attend the opening of the different theatres, in the orches: as 
of which they were engaged to play. They however returned at the end of the Carnival, as 


the theatres were then closed. The oratorio performances were consequently more saiis- 
factory. 





VARIETIES: 
FROM CORRESPONDENCE, FOREIGN JOURNALS, &c. 


Te we may believe some letters from Italy, Ressiui is not so great 2 favourite there as he was, A revul- 
sion is said fo have taken place in the public taste, which has givea bith to a new relish Jor preceding com-., 
posers At Naples and Florence, Cimarosa is in constant demand; and his Matrimonio Segreto has been as 


often repeated, and as eagerly listened to, as if it were a new piece. At Rome, the Agnese and the Gilselda of 
Paer, have again proved very altractive performances, 


The “ Divina Commedia” of Dante, which has already afforded employment to so many commenta- 
tors, expositors, and translators, seems still to present an ample field for literary illustration Such at jeast 
has been the opiuion of the Signor Antonio Cesari, who las laiely published a volume at Verona, enti:led, 
** Bellezze della Commedia di Dante Alighiere, Dialoghi d’Antonio Cesari, P. D. O.—L'Ivferno”"—a title 
which would naturally tead the reader to expect that the author's plon would consist in exiracting the most 
striking beauties from the different cantos of that poem, lastead of this, however, he presents us wi' > the 
whole of the Inferno, as if he thought it was impossible to have too much of a good thing, aad accompanies 
it with a commentary of hisown, The author begins by telling his readers, that nis object is to pot out he 
beauties of Dante “* nessun altro punto toccando, salvo la lingua, la poesia e l'eloquenza,” confinig his obser- 
vations to the phraseology, the poetry, and the mode of expression used by the poet. Tis is but an unpro- 
mising introduction to a commentary on the beauties of Dante, and seems to overlook all those bigher qua! ‘ties 
by which that poet is principally distinguished The structure of his poem—the wonderful invention dis- 

yed sn it—his style, as far as regards the giving form and motion to his ideas—and, in short, oil those great 
ection which, as they are founded on the immutable nature of man, and not on his ever-varying customs, 
belong to every age and every country—these are the ouly legitimate obiecis of a commeatator’s remarks, 
Signor Cesari seems, however. to entertain a different opinion; aud we should not be so much inclined to 
quarrel with him on that accouut, if he had but acquitted himself well in the task he has preferred. But bere 
we have equal fault to fiud. His observations are replete with frivolous cavillings on obsolete words, and 
round-about explanations of modes of expression, which have already beeu much more simply and clearly 
expounded. We i:ave room only for one example, which relates to that passage in the seventh canto of the 
Inferno, where the misers and prodigals are described as rolling heavy weights against each other, and crying 
out, “ Perché tieni, e perché burli? Here Signor Cesari is at great pains to prove that burlare may stand for 
brulare, and that Dante may have borrowed the expression from the French bruler. He founds his idea on 
the common expression, essere brugiato di denari, which is used iu speaking of any person who has squandered 
away his mouey, and reduced himself to poverty. But our commentator takes a great deal of trouble about ne- 
thing at all; for the best critics have already decided, that berlare here signifies simply fo throw away—and ex- 
amples are not wanting to support this siguification Another grand object of Signor Cesari, is to prove the 
superiority of Dante to every other poet. With Virgil, in particular, he brings him into compatison, and 
endeavours, by collating passages from the two poets, to show that Dante has made the most judicious choice 
of phraseology, and even of words, But here he completely fails; and, indeed, whoever is properly acquainted 
with the two poets thus brought into comparison, must feel satisfied that the Mantuan bard is at least 
never inferior to the great Florentine in beauty and propriety of diction. The very circumstances under 
which they wrote, render it impossible that it could be otherwise, Dante had-to create a peetic idiom of bis 
own, while Virgil found one already polished to his use; and with whatever propriety the former may be said to 
surpass the latter in poetic power and originality of conception, he cau never with justice be compared to him 
jn the ornaments of expression, and all that bas relation to the refinements of taste. 


The last published volume of the Academy of Turin’s Memoires, contains a learned dissertation hy Profes- 
sor Peyron, on the Greek military word of command, Oiob: +a omAa. M. Peyron was indaced to write 
this essay, from observing that Thucydides, whose histoiy he is translating, uses the phrase ribo Sees 700 mAG 
in very various, and even contrary senses; as, for instance, aciem instruere, casira melari, castra munire, obsi- 
dere, armatum consistere, in armis consistere jubere, arma ordine collocare, &c. Tlie learned Professor. explains 
the phrase as meaning—~ Pile arms,” “ rest""—and he strengthens his conjecture by many examples extracted 
from the Greek classics 

What appears to be, at first sight, a striking inst of i tency, is to be found in the title, and in 
some degree in the motto, of a recent musical publication at Paris, A collection published by Madame Nicolo, 
bears the title, Repertoire des Operas Francais, and the epigraph 1s, ‘* On peut exploiter des mines précieuses 
dans les pays lointains; mais noublions jamais les richesses que nous possédons.” {ft is curious enough, that 
the operas thus called French, are by Gluck, a German, and Sacchini and Piccini, Htaliaus; aud that there is 
not one by a Frenchman in the whole collection. The truth is, that these works are called French, because 
they were composed in Fraace, and to French words; and they may be so called, by the same license of 
speech that Handel's works are called Evglish. Stili, however, after the promise given in the motto, it was 
te be expected that, barrren as France is of mative musical talent, sume of the richesses que nous possédons would 
haye been displayed in the collection 








